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Annual  gathering,  known  in  Belgian  Congo  as  a  matondo,  photographed  in  1928  on  the  visit  of  Rev. 

Smith  and  Rev.  P.  A.  MacDiarmid 


Pioneering  in  the  Jungles 

of  Africa 


A  Narrative  of  a  Visit1  to  Vanga , 

Nfoanga  and  Kikongo 

By  P.  A.  MacDiarmid 

MOST  missionaries  have  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer,  even  though  they  may  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  do  pioneering.  For  years,  in  itinerat¬ 
ing  the  Sona  Bata  field,  we  would  reach  the  fringe  of  territory 
that  was  just  being  touched  by  the  gospel  message  and  our 
thoughts  would  go  out  to  the  hundreds  of  unreached  villages 
beyond.  Then  as  the  years  passed  we  saw  established  in  this 
area  a  trio  of  mission  stations — Vanga,  Moanza,  and  Kikongo. 
We  envied  those  who  went  out  to  lay  the  foundations  where 
no  one  had  preceded  them. 

Recently  Jesuit  interference  by  political  intrigue  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Moanza  field  made  it  advisable  to  visit  that  field. 
Plans  were  therefore  made  to  reach  all  three  stations.  The  trip 
occupied  seven  weeks  and  was  made  by  means  of  river  steamer, 
auto-truck,  chair-hammock  carried  by  four  porters,  and  on 
foot.  The  speed  limit  was  not  posted  up,  but  at  no  time  on 
the  trip  could  we  be  accused  of  speeding  recklessly. 


The  first  nine  days  were  spent  on 

.  A  i  ^  the  stern-wheeler  Aruwimi,  going 

and  an  Anchor  in  Congo  r  T  ,  ,  c.  1  t>  i 

*  from  Leopoldville  on  Stanley  Pool 

to  Vanga  on  the  Kwilu  River.  The  only  exciting  experience 

was  when  our  captain  took  his  boat  to  the  rescue  of  a  sister 

ship  that  had  been  laboring  a  whole  day  in  vain  trying  to 


The  Worth  of  a  Man 
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get  off  a  sand-bar.  The  Congo  River  is  now  pretty  well 
charted,  and  difficult  passages  are  marked  with  buoys,  but 
such  tributaries  as  the  Kwango  and  Kwilu,  with  their  ever- 
shifting  sand-banks  laugh  at  the  chart  makers.  The  Mosango 
coming  down  heavily  loaded  with  palm-oil  took  what  had 
formerly  been  the  main  channel  only  to  run  full  speed  on  a 
newly  formed  sand  bank.  She  had  broken  and  lost  most  of  her 
steel  cables  before  our  arrival  and  seemed  rather  helpless. 

As  soon  as  we  anchored  a  little  above  the  Mosango  a  crew 
came  across  with  a  cable  in  their  iron  boat.  Just  as  this 
boat  reached  the  barge  lashed  to  the  side  of  our  ship,  it  was 
caught  by  the  current  and  its  side  was  drawn  down  into  the 
water.  Almost  immediately  it  sank,  throwing  seven  of  the 
men  out  into  the  stream.  Those  were  anxious  moments  as  we 
saw  seven  heads  being  carried  farther  and  farther  from  us  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  in  battling  the  current.  Our  men  put 
off  in  the  ship’s  boat  and  managed  to  rescue  six  of  them,  but 
the  seventh,  who  did  not  get  out  of  the  main  current,  went 
down  long  before  our  boat  reached  the  place  where  he  was 
last  seen. 

Our  captain’s  report  is  indicative  of  the  value  placed  on 
property  as  against  life  by  many  captains  on  the  African  riv¬ 
ers, — "The  Mosltngo  lost  her  iron  boat,  all  her  cables  and  a 
nigger;  we  lost  our  anchor  and  two  hundred  metres  of  cable.” 
He  became  restless  when  the  life-saving  crew  spent  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  looking  for  the  missing  man,  but  he  himself,  after 
the  Mosango  was  released,  conducted  a  search  lasting  nearly  a 
day  in  fruitless  dragging  for  the  lost  anchor  worth  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Yet  here  was  a  man  with  relatives, 
and  perhaps  a  family,  waiting  for  him  in  his  home  village. 
“How  much  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep?”  asked 
Jesus.  Here  the  question  is  how  much  is  an  anchor  of  more 
value  than  a  man?  Men  everywhere  need  Jesus  to  teach  them 
the  true  appraisal  of  value. 
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Only  two  days  were  spent  at  Vanga 

tSl/\  *°  a,lSa  before  starting  across  country  to  Moanza. 
and  Moanza  .  j  u  j 

Vanga  station  was  opened  by  Ur.  and 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Leslie  in  1913.  During  the  intervening  years 

the  station  has  had  a  marvellous  influence  on  a  large  and 

populous  section  of  country.  The  pupils  in  the  village  schools 

and  the  inquirers  wishing  to  enter  the  Christian  church  are 

numbered  not  in  hundreds,  but  in  thousands. 

The  first  stage  of  evangelistic  penetration  from  the  station 
seems  about  to  close  and  the  second  stage  of  normal  Christian 
development  is  commencing.  The  first  two  native  sons  to 
graduate  from  the  Training  School  at  Kimpese  have  returned, 
and  this  year  four  more  will  return.  These  promising  young 
men,  along  with  a  few  others  trained  at  Vanga,  have  excep¬ 
tional  qualities  of  leadership.  Our  missionary  there,  Rev.  H. 
D.  Brown,  believes  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  decentralize 
the  church  work.  So  he  has  organized  five  out-posts  in  charge 


Congo  River  transportation  in  Belgian  Congo 
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of  these  native  leaders,  and  before  long  hopes  to  organize  two 
more.  Dr.  A.  C.  Osterholm  has  in  mind  similar  plans  for 
medical  assistance,  that  sub-dispensaries  may  be  placed  at  some 
of  the  out-posts  in  charge  of  young  men  trained  in  the  medical 
service,  with  regular  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  Moanza  is  our  most 
isolated  station,  but  it  looks  as  if  soon  that  can  no  longer 
be  said.  In  his  truck  in  two  days  Mr.  Brown  took  us  within 
five  and  a  half  hours’  march  of  Moanza.  This  brought  us  to 
the  station  Saturday  noon  of  the  week  when  the  teachers  were 
gathered  for  their  quarterly  meeting  at  the  station.  It  is 
thought  when  the  shorter  route  now  under  construction  is 
finished  and  the  ferry  completed  at  Kitona  Falls,  it  will  be 
possible  to  go  from  Moanza  to  Vanga  in  one  day  or  a  little 
more.  As  men  are  working  on  the  ferry  project  and  the 
completion  of  the  road,  an  immediate  property  need  for  Moanza 
is  a  truck.  This  would  enable  missionaries  at  Moanza,  in  case 
of  sickness,  to  reach  a  doctor  in  a  day. 

Kitona  Falls  is  a  very  pretty  spot.  The  river  is  about  ioo 
feet  wide  at  this  place,  and  makes  a  sheer  drop  of  over  xoo 
feet.  We  found  a  path  that  led  so  close  to  the  crest  of  the  falls 
that  one  could  touch  the  water  as  it  made  the  plunge.  Not 
far  away  we  also  found  a  small  but  swift  stream,  where  we 
could  bathe  in  safety.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  find  in  Congo  a 
stream  waist-deep  that  is  free  from  crocodiles!  No  wonder 
when  we  returned  from  an  itinerary  in  the  district  a  week 
later  Mr.  Brown,  Rev.  T.  E.  Bubeck  and  I  visited  this  spot. 
We  pictured  a  rest-house  near  the  falls  for  the  benefit  of  the 
three  stations. 

Sunday  presented  a  good  opportunity  to  place  the  gospel 
claim  on  life  and  all  we  possess  before  a  large  group  of  village 
teachers.  Later  in  the  day  a  conference  with  native  leaders 
was  held,  in  which  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  further 
training  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  the  increased 
responsibilities  that  were  sure  to  come. 
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Home  of  a  Congo  Baptist  deacon 


Two  more  days  were  spent  at  Moanza,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  in  going  over  the  proposed  new  site.  This  site  has 
many  advantages,  with  all  building  space  that  may  be  desired 
in  the  future  for  the  development  of  the  station.  There  will 
also  be  plenty  of  land  for  school  gardens.  We  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Government  grants  the  right  of 
occupation,  allowing  us  to  proceed  with  the  first  permanent 
buildings  at  Moanza. 


Primitive  Conditions 
and  Friendly  Natives 


Then  followed  a  week’s  visitation  of 
the  troubled  section,  where  over  twenty 
of  our  village  teachers  had  been  ousted 
from  their  posts  at  the  instigation  of  Jesuit  priests.  The 
people  were  friendly  and  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  teachers.  As  a  government  official  is  making  an 
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investigation  of  the  complaints  presented  by  our  missionaries, 
we  are  hopeful  that  before  long  these  people  will  be  allowed 
to  worship  as  they  desire  and  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

Here  we  can  still  find  very  primitive  customs.  The  people 
did  not  seem  very  sophisticated  in  dress  or  customs.  The 
young  children  wore  a  smile;  those  a  little  older  that  much, 
plus  a  string  with  a  strip  of  dirty  cloth  about  four  inches 
wide  by  six  to  eight  in  length.  The  boys  who  had  been 
initiated  into  the  tribe  wore  skirts  of  raffia  strings  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  near  the  knee.  Some  of  these  had  so  many 
strands  that  they  stood  out  with  an  umbrella  or  crinoline  ap- 


Standing  in  line  for  inoculation  for  Sleeping-Sickness  at  Kikongo  Dispensary 
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pearance  that  made  one  wonder  how  long  before  Paris  or 
New  York  fashions  will  reproduce  them  as  being  in  harmony 
with  African  jazz  already  adopted. 

The  hair-dressing  too  was  quite  the  fashion.  The  bobbed 
hair  seen  in  other  parts  of  Congo  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
style  here.  In  front  and  on  top  the  hair  was  plastered  into 
ridges  kept  in  place  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  charcoal.  At 
the  back  men  and  women  wore  ringlets  that  hung  down 
even  with  the  neck.  Cowrie  shells,  which  were  in  use  as 
currency,  were  woven  by  the  women  into  designs  in  their  own 
hair  and  that  of  their  children. 

The  third  station  to  be  visited  was  Kikongo,  the  only  station 
of  our  Mission  which  I  had  not  seen.  Certain  sections  of  the 
field  were  familiar  to  me,  as  the  work  in  this  area  was  begun 
by  Sona  Bata  teachers  with  a  yearly  visit  from  the  missionaries 
there.  As  the  field  could  not  be  properly  supervised  from  a 
station  nearly  200  miles  distant  by  trail,  it  was  decided  to  open 
a  new  station  on  the  Wamba  River.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Smith  were  sent  early  in  1929  to  choose  the  site  and  occupy  it. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Armstrong  are  the  only  missionaries  at 
present  at  Kikongo. 

Mr.  Brown  took  me  in  the  truck  to  Dunda  on  the  Inzia 
River,  where  I  found  twenty  porters  sent  from  Moanza  ready 
to  carry  my  goods  and  myself  across  country  to  a  place  selected 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  for  a  gathering  of  the  teachers  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  trip  took  seven  days  in  hammock-chair  and  on 
foot,  across  plains  where  sometimes  a  village  was  not  to  be 
seen  for  hours,  and  then  up  and  down  steep  hills  and  through 
wooded  valleys.  Several  hills  near  the  Wamba  River  were  so 
steep  that  they  reminded  me  of  the  champion  prevaricator 
in  our  township  in  my  boyhood  days.  Bragging  about  a  team 
of  horses  he  once  owned,  he  said  they  drew  a  load  of  hay  up  a 
hill  that  was  perpendicular.  When  some  of  the  village  grocery- 
store  critics  laughed  at  this  he  became  angry,  declaring  "that, 
if  anything,  the  hill  was  even  past  perpendicular.”  Some  of 
the  hills  out  here  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  category. 
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On  the  Wamba  River  we  came 

e  .  .°'l?  1  m  °f  *  H  upon  a  deserted  palm-oil  post.  The 

World  Depression  financial  crises  has  made  many 

places  become  as  this  one.  New  brick  houses  were  closed.  The 
old  shed,  where  the  palm  nuts  were  placed  in  canoes  and  the 
oil  pressed  out  by  hand  after  the  nuts  were  boiled,  was  falling 
into  ruin.  The  new  mill  with  its  up-to-date  machinery  was 
padlocked.  I  was  taken  to  a  house  that  showed  some  signs 
of  having  been  a  home.  A  spring-bed  and  a  child’s  crib  were 
in  the  bedroom.  From  what  had  been  the  garden,  I  cut  a  few 
roses  that  were  probably  planted  by  the  hands  of  a  Belgian 
woman  as  she  tried  to  beautify  her  home  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest. 

How  quickly  a  deserted  post  in  Africa  returns  to  the  jungle. 
Vines  and  weeds  in  profusion  almost  obliterated  what  once 
was  the  flower  garden  and  the  deep  prints  of  elephant  feet 
showed  that  savage  nature  was  reclaiming  this  spot.  A  brick 
and  cement  post  at  the  end  of  the  walk  had  been  hurtled  from 
its  position  as  a  plaything  by  the  elephants.  One  of  the  natives 
from  the  nearby  village,  seeing  my  cot  placed  in  the  open 
central  room,  advised  me  to  put  it  in  the  bedroom,  as  the 
elephants  came  up  almost  every  night.  But  the  bedroom  was 
close  and  stuffy.  If  the  elephant’s  power  of  scent  is  as  good 
as  reported  I  was  quite  safe  with  twenty  native  porters  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  end  verandas.  So  I  went  to  bed  and  spent  a 
quiet  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  ferried  across  the  Wamba  River, 
but  the  dug-out  canoe  was  so  small  and  wobbly  that  ten  trips 
had  to  be  made  to  get  our  men  and  boxes  over.  Then  our 
worst  troubles  began.  The  path  that  had  been  trod  by  many 
feet  bringing  palm-nuts  to  the  post  was  now  grown  up  with 
vines  and  young  trees.  Two  men  ahead  with  long  sharp 
knives  hacked  a  passage,  but  it  took  two  hours  and  a  half, 
which  could  be  made  in  an  hour  when  the  path  was  good. 
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„  ,,  For  four  days  we  had  journeyed  without 

On  the  Way  .  ^  ,  w,, 

,  seeing  a  mission  teacher,  what  a  joy  it  was 

on  the  fifth  day  to  be  welcomed  by  people 
with  glad  smiles  and  hymns  of  rejoicing.  On  the  seventh 
day  we  reached  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  The  pastor 
had  prepared  for  our  coming  by  building  a  three-roomed  house 
for  Mr.  Armstrong  and  myself.  Our  arrival  was  on  Thursday. 
On  Friday  a  number  of  the  teachers  and  people  came  in,  and 
on  Saturday  Mr.  Armstrong  arrived  after  a  trip  to  the  south 
visiting  the  State  Post  and  villages  along  the  way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  been  somewhat  discouraged 
by  the  slipping  back  into  heathen  practices  of  a  number  of 
Christians.  They  attribute  it  largely  to  two  causes — lack  of 
missionary  visitation  and  supervision,  and  lack  of  well-trained 


Baptismal  Scene  in  Congo 
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native  leaders.  With  all  the  station  work  devolving  upon  one 
family,  as  was  the  case  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  here 
alone  and  now  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  thorough  mis¬ 
sionary  supervision  is  impossible.  Our  missionaries  are  awake 
to  the  need  for  leadership,  for  they  have  sent  two  of  their 
brightest  young  men  with  their  wives  to  Kimpese  and  are 
training  others  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  the  course  at 
Kimpese  in  the  years  to  come.  As  I  looked  into  the  faces  of 
about  fifty  village  teachers  and  several  hundred  people  who 
were  interested  enough  to  come  distances  of  from  two  hours  to 
two  days,  I  felt  that  there  were  many  hopeful  signs,  provided 
supervision  and  leadership  can  be  provided. 

Another  four  days  by  caravan  trail  brought  us  to  Kikongo. 
Located  close  to  the  fringe  of  woods  on  the  Wamba  River — 
with  a  good  view  of  the  river,  a  gently  sloping  plain  suit¬ 
able  for  all  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  mission  station, 
plentifully  supplied  with  springs  for  drinking-water  and 
streams  for  bathing — the  site  impresses  one  as  being  well 
chosen. 

By  Saturday  evening  a  large  gathering  of  teachers  and 
Christians  were  on  the  station.  Miss  Agnes  Anderson  also 
arrived  from  Moanza,  after  six  long,  hot  days  on  the  trail. 
She  had  made  the  long  trip  for  a  little  visit  with  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  And  as  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  men 
missionaries,  I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  giving  a  tribute  to 
what  the  missionary  wives  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  are  doing  at  all  our  stations,  in  school  and  dis¬ 
pensary,  and  in  the  other  activities  of  mission  work. 

Both  at  Moanza  and  Kikongo  we 
hope  that,  before  long,  permanent 
buildings  may  be  erected.  Mud 
floors  on  which  you  cannot  leave  a  mat  of  any  kind  for  fear 
that  it  will  be  eaten  by  white  ants  may  be  necessary  to  the 
pioneer  stage  of  a  mission  station,  but  there  are  other  ways  in 
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A  Great  Responsibility 
for  Northern  Baptists 


which  our  missionaries  can  continue  to  be  pioneers  without 
keeping  their  feet  forever  on  mud  floors.  It  is  very  significant, 
however,  that  from  themselves  has  come  not  a  single  sentence 
about  the  lack  of  physical  comforts,  while  there  has  come 
over  and  over  again  the  expressed  wish  that  there  might  soon 
be  a  sufficient  staff  and  trained  helpers  to  cope  with  the 
opportunities. 

One  returns  from  such  a  trip  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  God  has  placed  this  great  harvest  field  in  the  hands  of 
American  Baptists  with  the  expectation  that  we  would  sow 
the  seed,  diligently  cultivate  the  field,  and  reap  the  harvest. 
A  consolidated  field,  well  chosen  stations,  a  growing  literature 
that  can  be  used  at  all  these  stations,  devoted  missionary 
workers — yes,  over-worked  staffs, — these  call  on  our  Baptist 
churches  at  home  for  the  greatly  needed  reenforcements  and 
for  the  means  to  supply  permanent  dwellings  for  the  mission¬ 
aries,  churches,  schools  and  other  equipment  needed  to  make 
our  missionary  service  mean  to  the  Congo  peoples  what  Christ 
has  meant  to  our  forefathers  and  to  ourselves. 

Facts  about  the  Congo  Mission 

In  the  center  of  Africa  lies  Belgian  Congo,  a  vast  region 
covering  approximately  910,000  square  miles,  -with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  12,000,000.  Northern  Baptists  are  responsible 
for  a  large  section  of  territory  in  the  basin  and  cataract  region 
of  the  mighty  Congo  River,  with  a  population  of  fully  55 0,000. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Belgian  Congo 
was  commemorated  in  1928.  The  Livingstone  Inland  Mission 
began  work  along  the  Congo  in  i8j8.  This  work  was  turned 
over  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1884. 

The  Congo  people  are  divided  into  innumerable  tribes  and 
clans,  speaking  160  dialects.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  one  stock,  the  great  Bantu  race. 
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STATISTICS 


Missionaries . 

.  ..63 

Schools  . 

1,298 

Native  xvorkers . 

2,096 

Pupils  . 

52,850 

Churches . 

•  •  ’49 

Hospitals . 

. 4 

Church  members.  .  .  .21,340 

Dispensaries  . 

.  ...  12 

Baptisms  . 

2>273 

Patients  treated . 

.81,750 

There  are  8  Baptist 

mission 

stations  in  Congo : 

Banza 

Mantekc,  Kikongo,  Kimpese,  Leopoldville,  Moanza,  Sona  Bata , 
Tondo  and  Vanga.  These  are  being  served  by  50  missionaries 
under  appointment  by  the  General  Board  and  1 3  under  the 
Woman’s  Board. 


The  Kongo  Evangelical  Training  Institution,  at  Kimpese, 
is  an  educational  enterprise  in  which  Northern  Baptists  and 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  cooperate  to  furnish 
biblical  and  practical  training  for  men  and  women  who  will 
go  out  to  teach  in  jungle  villages. 

Kikongo  on  the  Wamba  River,  opened  in  1929,  is  the  newest 
mission  station.  This  section  tvas  a  part  of  the  Sona  Bata 
field. 

Banza  Manteke  was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  revival  in 
1886,  known  as  the  "Pentecost  of  the  Congo”  at  ivhich  time 
thousands  of  converts  were  added  to  the  list  of  church  mem¬ 
bers.  Extensive  educational  work  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
new  site.  The  evangelistic  and  medical  ivork  is  still  centered 
at  the  old  station. 

Leopoldville,  reopened  in  1929,  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  Mission. 
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Every  contribution  to  the  unified  denominational 
budget,  through  local  church  envelopes,  or  otherwise, 
helps  to  make  possible  the  carrying  forward  of  this 
work  as  well  as  many  other  equally  worthy  mis¬ 
sionary  projects  at  home  and  abroad,  which  taken 
together,  constitute  the  entire  cooperative  missionary 
program  of  Northern  Baptists. 
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